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A RESPONSE TO OBERLIN 


INTRODUCTION 


In the ecumenical conferences of our century Christians of many tradi- 
tions are being led to a deeper understanding not only of one another but 
also of the common faith. The North American Conference on Faith and 
Order which brought more then 400 churchmen from 39 communions in the 
United States and Canada to the campus of Oberlin College, September 
3-10, 1957, to discuss “The Nature of the Unity We Seek” was particularly 
gratifying both for the intensity of its attention to the unique problems of 
Christian unity which confront us in our culture and for the inclusiveness 
of representation. Several important communions which have not previ- 
ously participated in Faith and Order discussions were represented at Ober- 
lin. Members of Section 2, for example, expressed the view that their 
particular section embraced a wider spread of confessional positions than 
any previous ecumenical gathering. In the growing inclusiveness of the ecu- 
menical conversation, Disciples of Christ rejoice. 

With increasing ecumenical experience, Christians are developing the 
capacity to discuss the issues that have divided us in a mood of candor, 
courtesy, and good faith. At Oberlin we frankly faced difficult themes which 
previous conferences have hesitated to approach, and the result was the 
grateful realization that no theological or biblical question is too delicate to 
consider when Christians come together humbly and earnestly. Thus Ober- 
lin sounded a new dimension of depth in the ecumenical dialogue. 

Beyond the conversations at a particular conference, experience has 
demonstrated the value of a serious appraisal after the delegates have re- 
turned home. Consequently a number of communions have undertaken to 
respond to the documents of the various conferences, not in any sense of re- 
buttal or of setting the record straight, but in order to register their ecu- 
menical concern, to clarify issues, and to encourage widespread discussion 
among ministers and in the congregations. As expression of their ecu- 
menical responsibility, Disciples of Christ have previously prepared A Re- 
sponse to Amsterdam, A Response to Lund, and A Response to Evanston. 
A Response to Oberlin now takes its place in that sequence. The process of 
preparing this document reflects the responsible working of a congregational 
communion in ecumenical discussion.* 


*Delegates from the United States to the Oberlin conference were appointed by 
the International Convention of Disciples of Christ on nomination of a joint com- 
mittee from the Convention and the Council on Christian Unity; delegates from 
Canada were appointed by the All-Canada Committee of Disciples. The Disciples at 
Oberlin—delegates, consultants, and staff—met for two extended consultations to as- 
sess the trend of the discussions, and a number of them contributed to a symposium 
on the conference appearing in The Christian Evangelist (Oct. 7, 1957). Subsequently, 
they were all invited to prepare written expressions for the editorial committee. Draw- 
ing upon all this material, as well as upon widespread discussion of the Oberlin theme 
in congregations, in conventions, and in the seminaries (including two special Faith 
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Like our Response to Evanston, this document is addressed in two direc- 
tions: (1) toward those other communions who participate with us in the 
ecumenical fellowship, and (2) toward ourselves. In the first instance we 


seek to comment on the conference from the context of our historic con- | 
cerns as Disciples and to raise questions which may not have been fully eX- | 


plored at Oberlin. In the second we seek to involve our own people in an 
earnest study of ecumenical issues and in that rigorous self-examination 
which is the spiritual precondition of the reformation God constantly de- 
mands of his church. The official report of the conference, The Nature of 
the Unity We Seek (Paul Minear, ed., Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1958), has 
served as our basic working document. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
Preparation 


The conference benefited greatly from an intensive program of prepara- 
tion. Sixteen local study groups throughout North America prepared a not- 
able group of papers (circulated to delegates as “Oberlin Grist and Gist’) 
on various problems to be considered by the conference. These groups were 
fortunate in being able to enlist scholars, ministers, and laymen from a di- 
versity of denominations so that the work of preparatory study included a 
range of confessional thinking not hitherto represented in Faith and Order 
discussions. Equally significant was a dimension of popular participation 
given to the preparatory work by the widespread use of the study-guide, 
Ecumenical Conversations, by groups in many communities. 

Disciples of Christ sought to fulfill their responsibility in encouraging the 
process of advance preparation. Through its Department of Ecumenical 


Study, the Council on Christian Unity asked Dr. Howard E. Short to cor- | 


respond with a selected group of ministers urging them to take the initiative 
in forming representative study-groups in their communities and reporting 
on the results. At least 158 ministers responded favorably, and 27 groups 
submitted findings. 

The intensive work of preparation and the breadth of participation in 


many local communities helped create an atmosphere of expectation for | 


Oberlin and a sense of involvement beyond the few hundred actual partici- | 


pants in the conference. Disciples of Christ commend the Committee on 
Arrangements for this new dimension in Faith and Order study. Especial 
commendation is due to Professor Paul S. Minear, the study secretary of the 
conference, who so effectively conceived and carried out the arrangements, 


and Order institutes sponsored jointly by the Council on Christian Unity and the — 


School of Religion, Butler University), the editorial committee prepared the first 
draft of the response. The manuscript was then sent to all Disciples who had been at 
Oberlin and to the deans of the theological seminaries; upon further revision in the 
light of their comments, the document is now released by the Council on Christian 
Unity as an expression of ecumenical concern and as a means of promoting further 
discussion of the Oberlin quest. 
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id to the Right Reverend Angus Dun, chairman, whose wisdom and ecu- 
nenical spirit contributed so largely to the achievements of the conference. 
A special word of appreciation is due to the sponsoring organizations: The 
Jnited States Conference for the World Council of Churches, the National 
Souncil of the Churches of Christ in the USA, and the Canadian Council of 
Shurches. 


Representation 

The way in which this first Faith and Order Conference has been able to 
wring together both the concerns and the people of academic pursuits and 
*xecutive responsibility has been little less than providential. That encounter 
1as been thoroughly frank and fruitful; for this we are grateful. It is a most 
romising sign for the future. Nonetheless we are not unaware of the tend- 
ncy to draw artificial—sometimes real—lines of distinction between the 
‘thinker” and the “doer,” the “theologian” and the “administrator,” and we 
vould consider it an imperative task of some such appropriate instrument 
is the new office for Faith and Order studies to initiate a serious study of 
his particular hiatus within the life of the Church in America. In the mean- 
ime we trust that any conferences in this area will continue in the pattern of 
Iberlin, with healthy representation of various facets of church life—pas- 
ors, executives, professors, laity—-without sacrificing the profound study 
lature of such conferences. 

Another problem has to do with preparation of delegates. This being our 
irst such conference in North America, some allowances may be made for 
hose who arrived having not read the preparatory materials—either of pre- 
eding conferences or for the conference in session—for those who wanted 
o change the nature of the conference after arrival, or for those who arrived 
ear the end and re-opened questions in plenary sessions already worked 
yut in several days of pre-plenary sessions. There is a certain discipline 
equisite to the fruitful conduct of Faith and Order Conferences, and it may 
ye well to describe some such disciplines to bodies which name delegates 
rior to their naming. And all that without thwarting the work of the Spirit 
vhich may still reverse the best laid plans. 


V orking Procedures 

The original plans called for the first days to be spent in smaller, sectional 
roups, and the latter half of the conference working time to be spent in 
rafting divisional and plenary reports. In order to give more time to inten- 
ive encounter in the smaller groups, Divisions I (In Faithfulness to the 
iternal Gospel) and III (In View of Cultural Pressures) abandoned the 
riginal plan, giving much less time to plenary and divisional reports. These 
eports were then drafted simply as commentary of the chairmen. This 
eems to us in retrospect to have been a more desirable procedure, particu- 
arly in these early stages of Faith and Order in North America when it is 
nore important to get acquainted theologically and to probe depths than it 
3; to make pronouncements. 
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General Tone 
The conference was blessed with a delightful cordiality, an effectivenes: 
of schedule and physical appointments. We were gratified at the presence 0} 
numerous delegates considerably younger than most of the participants ir’ 
past Faith and Order Conferences and at the larger, though probably stil 
insufficient, representation of laymen. 
Semantics and vocabulary, in spite of our alleged common language, con: 
stituted a serious problem, and it may be necessary to become even moré) 
“scientific” semantically—perhaps more Greek?—to have any precise eng 
counter. 
An element little evident at the conference was any deep sense of sin. I: 
this a North American trait? . 
The popular assumption that we are “seeking” a unity and have this as 
our common starting point, would bear further examination. In general dis- | 
cussion rather limited account was taken of new theological trends in the! 
ecumenical movement and in the U.S. as regards the “givenness” of unity’ 
Division II (In Terms of Organizational Structures), especially Section 8 
did, however, bring some new sense of proportion between the body of doc- 
trine and the body of the Church’s being as areas of our deepest concern. Or 
this point North Americans may hope for increased participation and help- 
ful contributions in future conferences from Orthodox Church delegates. 
As in all Faith and Order conferences, the regular hours of worship con- 
tributed richly to the spirit of the gathering and provided an opportunity for 
affirming the unity which we already possess as a gift from God. To thé 
First Congregational Church in Oberlin we are grateful for the service o} 
Holy Communion which was open to all members of the conference; we ex+ 
press our earnest hope that in connection with future conferences on Faith 
and Order the host church will again provide this gracious opportunity fos 
all who are conscientiously able to do so to gather about the table of the 
Lord. | 
| 
THE CONFERENCE ADDRESSES | 
| 


An unusually high order of addresses guided the thinking of the confer- 
ence. The opening address of Bishop Dun, chairman of the conference, was 
designed to orient the delegates to the purpose and spirit of the meeting. 
Other addresses helped to set the work of Oberlin in its larger context. Dean 
J. Robert Nelson presented Oberlin in its ecumenical perspective, and Prin- 
cipal J. Russell Chandran reported on the studies of the East Asian Theo- 
logical Commission on Worship. Bishop Johannes Lilje symbolized Eu- 
ropean concern for unity in his address on “The Significance of the Ecu- 
menical Movement,” and Eugene Carson Blake as president of the National 
Council of Churches brought the conference to a fitting conclusion with a 
sermon on “The Basis of Christian Fellowship.” 

Four evening sessions were given over to major addresses by the chair- 
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men of the North American sections of the Theological Commissions of the 
Faith and Order movement. Appreciative mention must be made of two 
facets, perhaps three, of these evening addresses: viz., the competence of 
the presentations, and the keen interest of the mixed audience of laymen, 
ministers, executives, and theologians. Some of our continental colleagues 
were surprised to find such competence and “popular” interest. 


More detailed comment is appropriate on certain major addresses. 


THE PURPOSE AND SPIRIT OF THE CONFERENCE 
(by THE Rt. Rev. ANGus Dun) 


While a large portion of the chairman’s address was necessarily given 
over to an orientation of the delegates to their task, certain principles enun- 
ciated by him require comment. 


The givenness of our unity 


“We are ‘dearly beloved brethren,’ ” he said, “in sight of the one AlI- 
mighty Father whom we all confess, in the self-giving of the one Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom we all confess, and in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, whom 
we all confess.” From this starting-point must begin the quest for the unity 
we seek, and it demands humble and disciplined spirits—“simplicity, great 
openness towards one another, the will to understand, the putting aside of 
the will to score on one another, the bearing of one another’s burdens of 
perplexity or fear lest any be unfaithful to the truth he has been given.”’* 


The nature of unity 

We cannot be satisfied with affirmations of our oneness in spirit. “The 
unity God wills for his Church is a manifest or visible unity, not something 
hidden. . . . The present relations of the existing churches do not manifest 
the unity which God wills for us” (pp. 32-33). To those who are fearful of 
visible unity, Bishop Dun spoke an assuring reminder: “the corporate unity 
of a single church or communion may be maintained without a high meas- 
ure of centralized government control” (p. 41). Those who fear that the 
ecumenical movement portends a concentration of ecclesiastical authority 
may well find encouragement in the fact that churchmen committed to the 
movement likewise cherish freedom: visible unity does not demand auto- 
cratic power. 

The concern of faith and order with fundamental doctrines of the church 
is manifest in Bishop Dun’s exposition of the word, order. He sees it as re- 
ferring to “visible, identifiable structures within a community of Christians, 
which are held to belong to its being as a church, or its well-being, or full- 
ness, or wholeness as a church. Most familiarly, the term, order, refers to the 


*Page numbers cited in this Response refer to the official report of the conference: 
Paul S. Minear (ed.), The Nature of the Unity We Seek (St. Louis: The Bethany 


Press, 1958). 
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| 
ordering of the ministry . . . and to the basic polity or structure of govern- - 
ment which determines where authority is centered in the matters most sen- } 
sitively related to the Church’s faith and worship. Order in this sense is ' 
clearly to be distinguished from . . . ‘mere organization,’ the changing prac- | 
tical arrangements for getting things done” (pp. 33- 34). Though some 9 
who have been given to ecumenical sentiments in recent years may not be ) 
accustomed to thinking in such terms, the concern here set forth occupies 4 
an important place in the tradition of the Disciples. Alexander Campbell, | 
for example, defined it as a major element in his mission “to contend for the # 
original faith and order” (Christian System, “Preface,” p. 10). 

Bishop Dun’s concluding word was an earnest and realistic call to per- * 

severance in the quest for unity: “As you meet your brothers and sisters ? 
coming out of their own particular households of faith, . . . you cannot think ‘ 
lightly or contemptuously of what has nurtured them, even n though you could 3 
not be at home where they are at home. . . . You will experience afresh the } 
sorrow of realizing that they go back and you go back into households or » 
structures of faith and prayer and allegiance that in many ways separate you | 
from them and fail grievously to manifest our unity in Christ. This sorrow | 
can turn you into a patient seeker for the household in which we could all | 
be at home” (p. 43). j 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH | 


(by Pror. RoBerT L. CALHOUN) 


| 
The theological key to the Oberlin Conference is in Prof. Calhoun’s | 
paper. In clear and usually simple language it describes a dimension of the | 
church’s existence at which unity is already given, and builds from there a | 
concise systematic theology and envisions a society which should challenge | 
every Christian to urgent action. One could wish Prof. Calhoun had given | 
the conference its final theme, for his insistence on “the realization of the | } 
unity that properly belongs to the Church of Jesus Christ” suggests study at | 
a more profound level of “given being” than the actual theme which sug- | 
gested a description of the nature of what we ourselves seek in terms of | 
unity. Here is a piece of contemporary theology in America at its best, and 
this paper should be of concern to all interested in that subject as well as in| 
unity. 
In two parallel lines of development Prof. Calhoun raises issues of con- 
cern to Disciples: one deals with the method of unity, and the other with its 
substance. | 


The method of unity (Scriptures only or New Testament church restora- | 
tion?) i 

The living God of history, says Calhoun, was known to Israel and to the 
prophets, was decisively revealed in Christ, and is “thus recognizable by | 
faith as increasingly and all-powerfully active in the life of the Church and | 
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of the entire world.” Therefore, while the Bible as a whole is an indispens- 
able guide to Christian faith, that faith, articulated as Christian theology, 
“has gone beyond anything that is expressly affirmed in the Bible; and this 
(as Calvin and Barth, for example, have argued) because the Church has 
found that the God proclaimed in the Old and New Testaments can all too 
easily be obscured in theological discourse by oversimplification” (p. 56). 
It is in the presence of this living God that faith is given and unity known. 

As regards restoration of any previous pattern of church life, Prof. Cal- 
houn calls attention to diversities and division in the “New Testament” 
churches. “Kept in due perspective, they may be salutary reminders that the 
unity we seek is to be found not by attempting to copy a past segment of 
history, but by opening the far more complex life of the Church in our day 
to the primary meanings of word and sacrament and to the onward move- 
ment of the Holy Spirit” (p. 70). 


The substance of unity 

Unity cannot exist without diversity, says Dr. Calhoun, since there can be 
no unity without devotion to truth, and since our respective comprehensions 
of truth vary (pp. 52-53). But unity springing from and centered in God is 
no less real and realizable in the presence—not just the will—of God. “This 
unity is not simple, but enormously complex, precisely because it results not 
from the application of a formula but from the impact and indwelling of a 
person” (p. 60). Prof. Calhoun proceeds to describe the marks of any 
church founded on a realization of its “givenness” from God: unity, holi- 
ness, catholicity and apostolicity. He concludes with a description of how 
unity is real now, “but it is not our possession. It is our source of life and 
our goal in the mercy of God” (p. 78). 

Here is a succinct theological “system” which can help Disciples re-think 
and re-state in contemporary categories their “plea,” their “common sense” 
method of biblical interpretation, and their meaning as to what in the life 
of the New Testament church is restorable. Most of all it should stimulate 
broader understanding of the Church and of unity as the “given of God” to 
those who stand and labor in his presence. 


OUR COMMON HISTORY AS CHRISTIANS 
(by Pror. ALBERT C. OUTLER) 


This paper was a progress report on the work of the North American Sec- 
tion of the Commission on Tradition and Traditions. Since the commission 
had no specific findings to report, Prof. Outler interpreted some of the issues 
being considered and invited general participation of churches in the study. 
A guide for such study has presumably yet to be prepared, and Prof. Out- 
ler’s paper, while welcomed as an interim report and for its irenic spirit, 
suggests at least three areas needing careful consideration as the study gets 


underway: 
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Vocabulary ) 


Can the commission suggest a more precise vocabulary for several ideas 
involved in “tradition”? Prof. Outler used the word variously to mean the | 
past history or histories of the churches, or the process of transmission of ' 
the Gospel from segment to segment of the Church in point of time and 
place, or “God’s deed and man’s faithful witness to that deed” (p. 84), I 
“the residues or deposita of history . . . that part of history that ‘sticks’ and | | 
continues to function in a later age and situation” (p. 86). 


Orthodox Concept | 


The communion with the greatest sense of tradition, and the least known | 
to American Christendom, has a quite other concept of tradition than here / 
evidenced. It has to do not with histories, nor immediately with events and 
decisions of history, but rather with the whole, mystical body of Christ 
through all time, both continuous from the past and into the future, | 
simultaneous in the present. Following somewhat their thinking, it would 
seem unlikely that we can ever come to any real “common history” until 
there is some such sense of one community. | 
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Authority of Tradition 


The real issue in this study is the question of authority between main- inet 
Reformation churches and Orthodoxy, i.e., sola scriptura vs. Tradition, or’ 
Scripture within Tradition. It may be left to Orthodox churchmen to make) 
their case, but they may well find themselves in this debate much nearer to) 
more radical American Protestantism and Anglicanism than to continental| 
Lutheran and Calvinist positions, and vice versa. In any case a higher degree; 
of Orthodox participation would seem indicated, which might also allow for! 
shades of difference among Orthodox to be represented. 

As far as Disciples are concerned the projected self-examination (of al-| 
leged authority of our “heritage,” of the Scriptures, and of the contemporary) 
community represented in the International Convention) sparked by several 
study groups will benefit enormously if conducted in relation to this laoreet 
context. 


INSTITUTIONALISM IN RELATION TO UNITY AND DISUNITY/ 
(by DEAN WALTER G. MUELDER) | 


Little comment is needed on this careful analysis except to commend it! 
for studious perusal. 

A few of the sharpest comments might be lifted up for our attention. | 
First, when churches talk to each other about unity, “they threaten each 
other institutionally” (p. 91). We hate to give up our “organized life.” The? 
Minneapolis study group found wide agreements in doctrine, alongside al 
widespread satisfaction with close cooperation and mutual respect, but little 


interest in union (p. 93). This feeling reaches a long way from Minneapolis. |! 
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| The organization as an end in itself, rather than an instrument of function 
is a commonly held view. And, we hate to give it up (p. 94). 

The danger of bureaucracy to unity is real. Every local church and every 
wider denominational agency has its leaders, usually clergy. Any threat to 
the institution is a threat to security of the officials. And unity is a threat to 
overlapping agencies (p. 97). 

Perhaps the greatest barrier that institutions raise to unity is the varying 
concepts of the church (p. 99). Churches which view the structure of their 
own organization as “order” which must be accepted by all if there is to be 
unity, automatically exclude others. This belief is present, in some degree, 
im covenant and congregational groups, as well as in those who call their 
view “catholic.” 

Among the twelve concluding observations of Dr. Muelder, those focus- 
ing on the local church interest us most. “The local church is crucial” (p. 
100). Anything (even unity) which threatens this organization is suspect. 

Attention is called to the fear of “institutional centralization” (p. 101), 
seen by some as the growing super-church. Emphasis on “The relationship 
of Christ to the free life of the congregation” (p. 101) is needed to help 
local churches use organization fruitfully. 

Organized churches tend to compare themselves with each other instead 
of measuring their life by the gospel. Here is institutional pride, again. 

Finally, we call attention to the point that it will take far more considera- 
ion for real unity to come, than we have had to give, in order to achieve 
ooperation (p. 102). 

Every Christian should ask himself honestly, “Is it my true doctrine, or 
ny attachment to the traditional institutions, that really keeps me from unit- 
ng with my Christian brother?” 


THE SHAPE OF THE CHURCH’S RESPONSE IN WORSHIP 


(by Pror. JOSEPH SITTLER) 


Speaking on behalf of the Commission on Worship, Prof. Sittler related 
ts work to the central concerns of the conference. “The way Christian 
yeople worship is declarative of what they believe. . . . There is a worship 
wf the one God by his one people. . . . And there is a wild and bewildering 
ariety in ways of worship” (p. 103). How then can a consideration of 
vorship point us toward Christian unity? 

Prof. Sittler’s approaches to the problem recognized the “enormous ex- 
getical ferment which has been engendered by recent decades of brilliant 
nd notion-cracking biblical studies” and emphasized that it is “quite impos- 
ible to derive schematically neat ideas about worship from the New Testa- 
nent community” (p. 105). Disciples of Christ, earnestly professing our 
Ilegiance to the “biblical rule,” may well ask ourselves if we have taken 
vith sufficient seriousness the insights of recent biblical study or whether 
ur peculiar practices in worship (and other aspects of congregational life) 
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may not betray our own involvement in “human tradition,” our fathers; 
deductions from biblical studies in the early nineteenth century? Along with, 
the rest of Christendom, Disciples welcome the new emphasis on biblicat 
study which is bringing such a renewal to Christian thought in Roman Cath) 
olic and Orthodox as well as in Protestant circles, but we must place ours 
selves in our tradition under the judgment of the new insights rather aot 
expect the complete vindication of our inherited position. 

Prof. Sittler emphasized the importance of Christological studies to a cons 
sideration of worship. His discussion of psychological aspects of the prob; 
lem was exclusively negative; his eloquent repudiation of the clever manip; 
ulation of moods will surely draw hearty applause from all who are coni 
cerned about the worship of God, but has psychology no legitimate insight} 
with which to illuminate the problem? Surely it has. \ 

The speaker’s inquiry into the problem of language as it relates to worshiy! 
has relevance for Disciples. Our common practice has made minimal use oO 
traditional liturgical formulas, though it has been profoundly influenced by! 
biblical phraseology. In recent decades we have increasingly adopted se: 
prayers from the common treasury of Christendom. Does our experienced 
demonstrate a need for special liturgical vocabulary which ordinary lan‘ 
guage cannot satisfy? How intelligible are traditional liturgical formulation 
to our people? 


Morphology of Worship i ) 

Seeking to go behind the obvious variations in practice, Prof. Sittler pro. 
posed five elements as characterizing Christian worship in all the traditions ul 
recollection, thanksgiving, participation, proclamation, expectation (p. 113)! 
These elements provide a ready scheme for presenting, with real integri 
the practice of Disciples in public worship. Disciples may well rejoice in the 
assurance that elements which loom so large in our own public praise ar¢ 
common to all Christendom, and we may well seek ways of affirming moré 
explicity in our worship our sense of being involved with the whole people 
of God. 


| 

| 
THE GROUND OF OUR UNITY | 
(by W. A. VissER’T HooFT) 


The general secretary of the World Council of Churches preached in Firs# 
Church at the service of holy communion, taking his text from Hebrews 
3:1. He repudiated the opinions that Christian unity is not a major concern 
and that the chief motivation to unity is practical efficiency. He spoke of the! 
“call which comes from beyond our world, a transcendent call . . . to the 
people of God” (p. 122). We are called “to manifest what is inherent in 
our common call, to liberate the Church of God from the man-made prison:) 
in which we have sought to capture it, to make visible to ourselves and td 
the world that we are partners in one heavenly calling” (p. 123). 
Our response to the call of “Jesus, the apostle,” involves us in the mission 
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he has laid upon us. “Mission refers to the total task of the Church and in- 
cludes therefore the life which it exemplifies in its fellowship as it reconciles 
nations, races, and classes, the disinterested service it renders to all in need, 
the witness through which it proclaims the Lordship of Christ over all 
realms of life. . . . Since the mission is response to the one call, it must be 
carried out in togetherness and fellowship” (p. 125). Disciples, like our 
fellow-Christians, may well examine the quality of our congregational life in 
the light of these affirmations. 

We are also called by “Jesus, the . . . high priest of our confession.” So 
we are brought to the cross, and to the table of our Lord. Here, the preacher 
charged, “our lack of unity is a denial of his work of salvation” (p. 126). 
He asked some embarrassing questions. “If this sacrament is the sacrament 
of unity par excellence, how can it be that we meet at his table and still re- 
main separate in other ways?” We who glory in our practice of open com- 
munion, and sometimes fall into self-righteousness about it are here bidden 
to leave off accusing our brethren and to search our own hearts. 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 


In its closing plenary session, the Oberlin conference adopted “A Mes- 
sage to the Churches.” It is neither a pompous nor a revolutionary docu- 
ment, but it speaks straightforwardly of the prevailing concerns of the dele- 
gates. It expresses gratitude for the inclusiveness of the conference and sad- 
ness that some churches are not yet willing to participate in the fellowship 
of common study and worship. It well expresses the conflicting emotions of 
earnest Christians on the matter of unity: “As we have known a common 
joy in the unity we now possess, we have also felt a common sorrow over 
the continuing fact of our separations from one another” (p. 28). 


The unity God demands 


The Message characterizes Christian unity as follows (p. 29): 

—A unity in Christ who dies for us, is risen, regnant, and will come again 
to gather together all things in his judgment and grace; 

—A unity in adoration of God—one offering of wonder, love and praise; 

—A unity of declared faith, sounding the vast Amen of the whole 
Church’s believing life through all the centuries; 

—A unity of bearing one another’s burdens and sharing one another’s 
joys; 

—aA unity in which every ministry is a ministry of and for all the mem- 
bers, bound together in a worshiping and sacramental community; 
—A unity in mission to the world, originating with, sustained by and of- 

fered to the one Christ, and conducted with such transparency of love 
and faithfulness that the world will believe on him; 
—A unity possessing rich variety in worship, life and organization. 
Here is material for classes and study groups in our churches and for 
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ministers preaching on Christian unity. To what degree does the present 
denominational situation within Christendom permit the expression of they 
sort of unity here described? How well do our congregations measure up to} 
the demands here set forth? 


An appeal to the churches . 
The Message calls on the churches to study the reports of the conference. 
But reading documents is not enough. We must examine our hearts. “We | 
call upon every local church . . . to examine the way in which it makes vis- E 
ible the nature of the Church of Christ. It is not only our separations as 
churches and denominations but in our social stratification, our racial seg- 
regation, our introversion and self-content despite God’s summons to ouri 
mission to the world, that we deny and refuse the unity he would offer us.” 


The conference expressed the hope that the churches would act together’ 
in all practical concerns except those matters “in which deep differences of ¢ 
conviction compel them to act separately.” Again, it asked “all Christian / 
people to pray unceasingly that the oneness of God’s people may be mani- i 
fest among men” (p. 30). : 

This Message should be made an instrument not merely of study but of ¢ 
earnest self-examination and heartfelt prayer. It may be that sometimes in. ] 
Faith and Order circles—or in Disciples’ preaching of the “plea”—Chris- 4 
tian unity has become merely a matter for argument. The Message calls all | 
Christians from abstract intellectual discussion to moral and spiritual | 
ence. 


THE STATEMENT BY THE ORTHODOX DELEGATIONS 


The presentation of an Orthodox “minority report” at ecumenical gather y 
ings has come to be an expected item on the agenda—not without some) 
grumbling from others who would like to say their piece, also as an excep- 
tional item on the agenda. That such a report from Orthodoxy should be 
presented exceptionally is good. This practice might well continue until rep- | 
resentation of Orthodox delegates at such meetings more nearly coincides | 
with their relative numerical place in the ecumenical stream. Then we would | 
hope their actual participation in discussions plus some such post-confer-. 
ence response as this would do justice to the Orthodox position and at the 
same time be regarded as fully within the normal processes of ecumenical 
conversation. 

The particular statement made at Oberlin deserves much more careful 
analysis than can be given here. It should also be compared with previous 
statements, including Edinburgh, 1937, and the 1920 Encyclical Letter | 
from the Ecumenical Patriarchate. That letter, incidentally, spelled out a 
program for ecumenical involvement which is still way ahead of our present 
posture. 
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The Oberlin Statement has some notes which disturb us: can the Ortho- 
dox Church in its historic form be so precisely identified with that Church 
which we all regard in its essence and givenness as pure, holy, undefiled? 
Granted that there is a problem both of concept and of semantics here 
which makes it easier for Orthodox leaders to hold this idea, reading of the 
Statement nonetheless leaves one with the feeling that the thought process 
shifts ground when moving from a description of the Church to an easy 
identification of Orthodoxy as that Church. 


Another disturbing note: that at a local level abstinence from interde- 
nominational activities is encouraged (p. 162). Isn’t this new—at least in 
so explicit a form? What are the implications for Orthodoxy? For its mis- 
sion to the world and the rest of Christendom? Has this really been thought 
through? When we hold such reservations about our own people it is be- 
cause we doubt the actual staying power of their faith in the face of con- 
tradiction, but worse yet, that we lack confidence that in such encounter 
God may lead us to new and firmer ground. 


We entreat you, our Orthodox Brethren who have become so dear to us 
in recent years, do not stand apart from us, do not hide your lamp under a 
basket. 

The Statement in its general presentation is most stimulating, the distinc- 
tion between rent Christendom and undivided Church a helpful one to our 
whole understanding of the nature of the Church and of unity. Until recently 
American Christendom has had practically no contact with that great stream 
of faith cut off from Protestantism since the Reformation. As Orthodoxy 
provides its rightful share of theological leadership in America and its con- 
gregations become established alongside us, we anticipate much more ex- 
tensive conversation and a vital contribution to our own concepts and prac- 
tices. 
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THE REPORTS OF THE DIVISIONS 
Status of the Reports 1 


The basic work of discussion and of drafting documents was done in the! 
twelve sections. Each division produced its own report which not only! 
picked up highlights from the papers of its four sections but also sought to! 
set forth common emphases or insights in these documents. The reports of | 
the divisions were reviewed by the conference as a whole in plenary session | 
and “transmitted to the churches for information and study” (p. 166). Re-3 
ports of the sections were prepared to go directly to the churches without | 
discussion by the Conference as a whole. 


The responsibility of Division I was to deal with the “more specially theo- | 
logical approaches” to “the nature of the unity we seek,” whereas Division | 
II was assigned institutional aspects, and Division III was given questions | 
pertaining to the involvement of the church with culture. | 

! 
Division I. The Nature of the Unity We Seek 
in Faithfulness to the Eternal Gospel . 


Division I expressed gratitude for common participation in “the central) 
beliefs of the faith” and observed that the “recognition of our area of agree- 
ment has steadily enlarged” (p. 167). It noted that “the sectional reports, | 
no less than the preparatory papers and the speeches . . . have recurred to) 
the unity which the Church already possesses” (p. 168). | 

The division observed that the reports from the various sections ‘ bears 
the rewarding insights which we owe to recent study of the Scriptures” (p.| 
168). The passage which follows has significance for the whole church, and 
Disciples gladly express their appreciation for the development it describes. | 
“The emergence of biblical theology 1 is one of the exciting developments of! 
our time. As we acknowledge in common the authority and constraint of the/ 
Word of God we are brought into a new measure of agreement one with’ 
another.” | 

In case there are any persons left who still imagine that the ecumenical | 
movement is seeking uniformity as an expression of unity, they should be 
reassured by this division’s eloquent disavowal of the charge. This is not, 
however, to deny the consistent concern in Faith and Order since its incep-. 
tion for the ultimate organic union of the Church, in whatever form or) 
forms. 

To state positively the meaning of unity, the division summarizes the dis- 
cussions on the subject in Sections 1-4 as follows: “(a) unity belongs to the 
essential nature of the Church; (b) that unity must be made visible to the 
world in a measure greater than that in which the corporate life of our 
churches currently manifests it; (c) it must provide freedom for an exten- 
sive measure of diversity” (p. 169). If these propositions seem obvious, 
they nevertheless lay heavy practical demands on the churches to give them. 
obedient expression. | 
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The division accepts with penitent realism the difficulty of our situation. 
“If it were an easy matter to appropriate the measure of unity which God 
wills for his children, the churches would not have remained apart so long 
and so stubbornly” (p. 174). It is to be hoped that North American 
churches generally will seek “that renewal of our lives” whereby alone “the 
unity Christ wills for his Church can be realized.” 


SECTION 1. IMPERATIVES AND MOTIVATIONS 
The Report of the Section 


Why are Christians concerned about the unity of the church? Section 1 
answered, “Our search for unity rests upon a necessity inherent in the very 
nature of the Christian Gospel; it is not just the result of our desire. . . . It 
is precisely because God has made us one that we are impelled to acknowl- 
edge, express, and seek our deepest unity” (p. 176). The search for unity is 
presented as “basically a search for salvation: for the wholeness and com- 
munity which God . . . intends for man” (p. 177). Consequently, unity “is 
not an option which we may take or leave” (p. 179); it is God’s demand. A 
major unit of the report develops the “Gospel Imperatives,” deriving them 
from God’s acts in creation and redemption; the whole passage (pp. 176- 
180) is a clear and stirring exposition of biblical doctrine. It is followed by 
a discerning analysis of our current situation and a sketch of the “shape of 
the unity we seek.” 

“The unity we envisage” will give “visible expression to the fact that we 
do belong to the one household of God,” where “there will be no barriers to 
prevent the members of Christ’s family from entering fully” the “community 
of shared life, worship, and witness” (p. 183). This unity will require 
“structures and symbols . . . as living centers of loyalty,” granting at the 
same time “freedom for expression of those insights into truth which the 
Holy Spirit gives to men as he chooses” (p. 184). As commendable as our 
present interdenominational cooperation is, the section affirms that “some 
among us” are committed to “nothing less than such a union as will mediate 
to us a fuller life in the whole Church and manifest unmistakably before the 
world the unity God has given us in Christ.” Disciples would register their 
wholehearted commitment to this ideal; they will want to raise questions 
about particular theories concerning the form of that unity as it is worked 
out in detail. 


A Word to Disciples 

Once again we are confronted with the necessity of searching our own 
hearts. In the light of the section report, we cannot avoid asking ourselves 
certain questions: 

Are we really possessed by a concern for the unity of the Church? Does 
the commitment to Christian unity we so often verbalize spring from the 
central demands of the universal Gospel as we understand it? Or is it with 
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us simply a traditional watchword, a phrase sanctified by inheritance which 
we can use with pride when we wish to talk about ourselves? 

We doubtless agree wholeheartedly with the affirmation concerning the 
Church that “One of its distinctive marks is unity” (p. 177). Do we be- 
lieve, with equal enthusiasm, that the Church “embraces all who in faith 
acknowledge Christ as Lord, regardless df race, class, nation or culture?” 
Does the congregation to which each of us belongs measure up to this ideal? 

The report realistically concedes that the willingness of a particular body 
of Christians to be separate from another body “has often resulted from a 
genuine effort to be faithful to the Gospel” (p. 182). Does faithfulness tc 
the Gospel as we understand it necessitate our continued existence as a 
separate communion known as Disciples of Christ? In considering a pos- 
sible merger of Disciples with the new United Church of Christ, how does 
our concern to be faithful to the Gospel guide us with respect to doctrines or 
practices wherein we differ from the United Church? How can we determine 
whether insistence on our peculiarities is faithfulness to the Gospel or a 
“manifestation of sin?” 


SECTION 2. DOCTRINAL CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT 
The Report of the Section 


From the beginning of the Faith and Order movement, it has addressed 
itself to major disagreements in doctrine among the churches. Section 2 at 
Oberlin was assigned the difficult task of determining the relation of doc- 
trinal agreement to unity and the degree of consensus necessary for unity. 

The report expresses gratification at the wide range of traditions repre- 
sented in the section and at the readiness to face crucial doctrinal issues. It 
affirms that when delegates spoke of such central concerns as “Jesus 
Christ,” the “Word of God,” the “Gospel,” and the “Church,” they dis- 
covered “a rather large body of common discourse” (p. 187). It distin- 
guishes “between diversity, creative conflict which helps to get truth stated 
and destructive conflict which obscures the truth” (p. 191). It notes that 
doctrinal conflicts among the churches center “in the part of Christian doc- 
trine dealing with the ministry and the sacraments, while they are at a mini- 
mum in the doctrine of God and the doctrine of Christ” (p. 192). It is in 
these latter realms that “further agreement needs to be reached before we 
can move to closer oneness.” The report mentions specifically three issues: 
the “nature of the Church, its ministry and its sacraments,” the “nature of 
the authority and inspiration of the Bible,” and “the nature of the unity we 
seek” (p. 192). Disciples would observe that while such issues are indeec 
divisive, they are secondary to the great primary affirmation of faith in Goc 
and the proclamation of Jesus Christ as Lord and that the work of the Com. 
mission on Christ and the Church will be very important indeed if it car 
show how the primary unity can overcome these vexing differences in the 
secondary areas. 

With respect to differences, the section affirms the important principle o! 
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comprehension: “when the seemingly conflicting doctrines of different 
churches are carefully defined in face-to-face conference, they are first 
found to be less contradictory then they appeared to be, and then found to 
be diverse aspects of a comprehensive truth which all need to consider in 
order to deepen and correct their favorite views” (p. 193). Disciples concur 
in the affirmation that “every confessional theologian needs to be an ecu- 
menical theologian in order to be a good representative of his own confes- 
sion” (p. 194). 

The report reasserts as “sufficient ground of membership in the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement the confession that Jesus Christ is ‘God and Saviour’ ” (p. 
190). Noting that “some of us are dissatisfied with this form of words,” the 
section affirms a common recognition that “loyalty to Christ as God’s in- 
carnate Word and our Savior is the very heart of our given unity.” In all 
honesty it must be noted that some Disciples have been vocal in their dis- 
satisfaction “with this form of words,” some because of the form, some be- 
cause of its implied Christology. But most Disciples would hasten to add 
that “loyalty to Christ as God’s incarnate word and our Savior” has been the 
heart of our witness through the years and the basis of our affirmations of 
unity with fellow-Christians. 


A Word to Disciples 


The report observes that in earlier Faith and Order discussion “faith in 
the divine-human Lord and Savior” tended to appear as the one isolated 
point of agreement,” but that “under the influence of the biblical renewal 
there is now a growing sense of its connection with other basic Christian 
doctrines” (p. 189). Have we Disciples kept our emphasis on faith in Christ 
in “splendid isolation” from other basic doctrines? How does his Lordship 
affect our understanding concerning points of disagreement among the 
churches? 

The report comments on an extensive survey conducted by the study 
group in Minneapolis which indicated that among thousands of persons con- 
sulted, “neither clergy nor laity feels any great urge toward organizational 
unity” and that “the movement toward unity cannot rely heavily on the de- 
sire for unity in the contemporary churches” (p. 186). Does such a listless 
attitude toward unity characterize Disciples as a communion? My particular 
congregation? Is any important doctrine here involved? 

Does the historic repudiation of written creeds as tests of faith on the 
part of Disciples imply an indifference to the theological issues with which 
the creeds deal? Should the church be indifferent on such questions? 

The report observes that “churches which make no use of historic con- 
fessions actually use ‘tests’ or norms of other sorts . . . to keep up standards 
of Christian commitment and Christian instruction” (p. 190). Is this true of 
Disciples? In this sense, what is the “creed” or “test” demanded by my own 
congregation? Is there general agreement among Disciples on this point? 
Should Disciples explore the possibility of a common statement of faith? 
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Would an acceptable statement of what Disciples proclaim help or hinder’ : 
our quest for unity with other Christian communions? } 


SECTION 3. BAPTISM INTO CHRIST 


The Report of the Section 2 


For the first time in a major conference on Faith and Order, Oberlin gave \ 
an important place on the agenda to those aspects of the doctrine of bap- | 
tism which concern Disciples. Disciples are grateful for the careful attention 
devoted to this subject which has loomed so large in our own life and) 
thought, even though many of us find it difficult to concur in what was in- | 
tended as the positive section of the report. “Christians are one” —this Dis- @ 
ciples believe and steadfastly affirm; but to say, “Christians are one in our | 
baptism into Christ” or that we have become “aware of our deep unity inl 
baptism” (p. 198) is to pose a real problem for us, just as a real problem a 
would be posed for some of our fellow Christians if it were to be said on‘ 
another issue, “We have become aware of our deep unity in the ministry.” ” 
Some Disciples have held that all Christians have indeed received baptism : 
de facto if not de jure. But most Disciples have believed that only the im- | 
mersion of a penitent believer is valid baptism and that other practices with | 
respect to the sacrament constitute disunity. Consequently we listen to this | 4 
declaration from Oberlin with an amazed wistfulness, longing for such an 1 
affirmation of unity at this point but not quite convinced that it can honestly | 
be made in so sweeping a fashion. 

In the other analyses of the report we hasten to concur. We too affirm 
“the primacy of God’s act in baptism” (p. 196). We have ever regarded it 

s “the reaffirmation by the Church of its faith in the crucified and risen i 
Lord and the re-enacting of his death and resurrection.” It is indeed a “re- | 
sponse to what God has already done in Christ” and no mere “sign of | 
human commitment or testimony.” We agree that “the spiritual event is the | 
decisive factor” (p. 196), insisting, however, that this all-important event | 
should occur in the consciousness of a responsible believer and that the, 
form of the act should be suited to the meaning of the event. We habitually | 
affirm that baptism is “the means of entry into the universal Church and not 
only”—we insist, not at all—“into membership of a particular denomina- | 
tion” (p. 196). With the section we lament the “wide-spread . . . slackness 
in regard both to the practice and the teaching concerning baptism” (p. 
196) and confess to our full share of guilt in this matter. 

We rejoice in the charity and candor with which members of the section 
were able to speak, in the disposition to seek and the conviction that they 
had found a bedrock of agreement under the differences in practice, in the | 
searching questions which were put to all the churches. We confess that. 
much of our witness on baptism has been vitiated by legalism and negative. 
implications, but we proclaim with joy the rich spiritual meaning that bap- | 
tism has for us and our belief that the immersion of a believer powerfully | 
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Seba the biblical doctrine of baptism into Christ, in whom we are 
all one. 


A Word to Disciples 


Oberlin affirms “our deep unity in baptism?” Is there a real unity here? 
Has our own insistence at certain points of the doctrine unnecessarily pre- 
vented our sharing in a unity here known to others? If all Christians are not 
“one in our baptism into Christ,” in what sense are we “one” at all? If all 
are “one in our baptism,” what are the ecumenical implications of our own 
witness and practice concerning baptism? 

What is our answer to the question which the section puts to “churches 
which practice only believer’s baptism: Is sufficient justice done among you 
to the fact that God’s Grace is active in and through the Christian commu- 
nity from the very beginning of a person’s life preparing him for the full 
confession and experience of the faith (p. 199)? 

In what ways are we guilty of “carelessness or apparent slackness” in our 
baptismal teaching and practice? 


SECTION 4. THE TABLE OF THE LorRD 
The Report of the Section 


Section 4 chose to deal positively with the question of the Eucharist, 
which has so often been a subject of debate in Faith and Order gatherings. 
The list of agreements and the “appeal to the churches” constitute a wel- 
come summary of common belief about the sacrament; the document is one 
to repay careful meditation rather than to break new ground in the solution 
of the vexing problem of intercommunion. 

Disciples heartily commend the guiding “concerns” expressed by the sec- 
tions: “that our eucharistic faith and practice should in the deepest sense of 
the word be biblical,” “that the table of the Lord should have its unique 
place in the common life of the Church, both in her . . . upbuilding in Christ 
and in her . . . mission,” “that we shall see in the Eucharist primarily what 
God in Christ is doing for our redemption” (p. 201). 

The mystery of the communion is well expressed in the agreement that 
“in the entire eucharistic action the whole Christ is personally present as 
both subject and object, i.e., as the One who is at the same time the Giver 
and the Gift” (p. 202). The relationship of the sacrament to the whole life 
of the church in worship and mission is well put: “The service of God by 
his people in their witness in the world and in winning others to Christ is 
inextricably bound up with their eucharistic life. The preached word of God 
is not to be set over against the Supper of the Lord. Both are commanded 
by Christ; both are involved in his work of redemption” (p. 203). A word 
might well have been added concerning the rightful place of the “sacrament 
of unity” (p. 204) in Christian worship. 

The brief postscript which a member of the Society of Friends, in con- 
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sultation with other Quaker and Salvation Army delegates, asked to have 
appended to the report is a wholesome reminder of the difficulty of dealing 
fairly with all the positions represented in the ecumenical fellowship, par- 
ticularly if there is no delegate from a particular group in a given section. 


Eagerness to reach a consensus may sometimes result in the dismissing of a _. 


position held by only a few, and part of the‘discipline of Faith and Order is 
the willingness to present the whole range of confessional emphasis; though 
the difficulties are thus compounded, the diversity of belief thus compre- 
hended makes possible a fuller understanding of divine truth. 


A Word to Disciples 


The report mentions several ways in which the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit has been mediated to the section, enabling its members to speak more 
meaningfully about the eucharist: “the tragic situation of man in our time, 
... the liturgical movements . . . with their renewed interest in . . . worship 
..., (and) the Church’s reading . . . of the Bible in our ecumenical situa- 
tion” (p. 201). What has each of these to say to Disciples in our observance 
of the communion? In our weekly “breaking of bread,” are we sufficiently 
conscious of “the tragic situation of man”? Does our communing with Christ 
empower us to minister to human tragedy, or are we seeking to escape from 
it? How worthy is our observance from a liturgical standpoint? Would use 
of Biblical language here be helpful? Have we learned anything new about 
the Lord’s table from reading the Bible in the ecumenical situation? 


Division II. The Nature of the Unity We Seek 
in Terms of Organizational Structures 


The great question left unanswered by the Edinburgh Faith and Order | 


Conference, 1937, became the main area of concern of Division II: “We 
are convinced that our unity of Spirit and aim must be embodied in a way 
that will make it manifest to the world, though we do not yet clearly see 
what outward form it should take.” 


Division II deliberately set itself to discern more clearly what outward | 


form our unity of Spirit should take, presupposing that unity must as neces- 


sarily take visible form in history as that God should assume visible reality | 


in Christ (Item 1, page 207). 

Summarizing the work of its Sections, Division II described the nature of 
our unity as existing already (a) in Christ, (b) in mission, (c) in visible 
structure (as does also our disunity), (d) in authority and freedom, and (e) 
in worship. 


As to the form of visible structure given to the Church, two broad areas | 


of agreement representing dimensions of the Church’s existence were noted: 
the given function of the Church and the organizational instruments serving 
that function. Section 5, on “The Life of the Congregation,” dealt with func- 
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tion. Section 6, on “The Work of State and Local Councils,” and Section 
7, on “Authority and Freedom in Church Government,” dealt principally 
with organizational patterns which may vary without being “insuperable 
barriers to union” (p. 207). 


At another dimension, involving both function and organizational struc- 
ture, there was sharp disagreement; namely, the Church’s order, and par- 
ticularly the sacraments and the ministry. Section 8, on “Variations in De- 
nominational Polities,” wrestled with this problem. 


The dimension of “given being” of the Church did not, however, receive 
adequate attention and we anticipate such consideration in the “ongoing 
deliberative theological study in the area of order and organization” recom- 
mended by the conference to the sponsoring bodies and participating 
churches. 

This and two other recommendations brought to the plenary session by 
Division II received hearty approval from the conference and we believe 
will have the solid support of the churches and church councils in North 
America. 

One called for “an ongoing study of the ecclesiological significance of 
local, state and national councils of churches” (p. 212). Disciples, who 
have (perhaps subconsciously) laid an emphasis on unity of body no less 
than on unity of spirit and essential doctrine, should welcome a study which 
may ultimately relate in a churchly way the multiple manifestations, socie- 
ties, associations and other organizational structures of the whole Body. 

The third recommendation, for the establishment of facilities for continu- 
ing Faith and Order studies in North America, has already been accepted as 
a mandate by the National Council of Churches to create a Division of 
Faith and Order Studies, and Disciples will rejoice to participate in studies 
with others through it. 


SECTION 5: THE LIFE OF THE CONGREGATION 


The Report of the Section 


The report of this section asserts that one’s membership in the Church 
Universal is through the local congregation and that, therefore, “the task 
most imperative upon the local congregation in our time is the ecumenical 
task” (p. 217). Why? The report is not explicit, but presumably because 
one cannot really be involved in the Body of Christ locally without involve- 
ment in its total life everywhere. 

The “ecumenical task” is helpfully spelled out in ways which should both 
judge and encourage us in our congregations: in its faith, to participate in 
the faith of the whole Church and in obedience to its Lord (p. 214); in its 
worship, to celebrate in unity with all congregations our common faith and 
to be open in fellowship to all and concerned for all (p. 215); in its con- 
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cerns, to struggle earnestly to overcome our divisions, especially evident in 
relation to the sacraments, the ministry and membership (p. 215); and in 
its total mission, to touch every area of life with the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
(p. 216). 

“The heeding of God’s call naturally forces a congregation to seek fel- 
lowship, inspiration and sustenance from the whole Body of Christ . . . 
(including) neighboring parishes, denominational organizations, interde- 
nominational agencies . . . persons and groups . . . under the Kingship of 
Christ” (p. 216). 

The report sounds an appropriate warning that although God has led the 
churches toward greater unity over the last half century “the hardest part 
of the journey clearly lies ahead.” Let those hear who say “spiritual unity” 
and our present instruments of ecumenical cooperation are enough. We are 
still separated (p. 215). The appeal to local congregations to study matters 
which separate us, not just in company with those who agree, but with those 
from whom we are separated, suggests a fresh approach and very likely a 
rewarding experience for those involved. 


A Word to Disciples 


Disciples have insisted that the local congregation of believers, not hier- 
archy, nor “denomination,” nor “state” church, is the basic unit of the 
Church Universal. We are glad for this fresh emphasis on the importance 
and responsibilities of the local church in its immediate community. But the 
idea of participation in, and commitment to the whole Church—meaning 
not just an ethereal church universal which may be conveniently disre- 
garded, but a historical reality which one can and must encounter—this has 
not been so easy for us. We have emphasized “autonomy,” not “wholeness,” 
and have already experienced the painful fact recognized by the report: “or- 
ganization into congregations has often introduced rivalry between different 
congregations, sometimes within the same denomination, sometimes be- 
tween congregations of rival denominations. Local congregations, which are 
expressions of an ecumenical reality, often work to destroy it” (p. 213). 
And what congregation has not been persuaded to undertake mission proj- 
ects, or evangelistic activities or aid to disaster areas because of its own self- 
interest? For us to participate in the mission of the whole Church, and to 
enable the whole Church to participate through us in its local mission may 
indeed describe our most imperative task. How else can one be in the body 
of Christ, and if in the body of Christ, how respond otherwise? If, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit we realize that “Without this relationship (to 
the whole body) the congregation is incomplete” (p. 216), does it neces- 
sarily follow for those who are members one of another and of all, that their 
local fellowships must be open to all (p. 215)? And if so, on what basis? 
Here is an area where both Disciples and Faith and Order in North Amer- 
ica will need to do some more work before the reality of one Church can be 
known locally. 
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SECTION 6: THE WorK OF STATE AND LOCAL COUNCILS 
The Report of the Section 


The thesis of this report is that churches, increasingly engaged together 
in cooperative activities through councils of churches, should now use their 
church councils as “the best and most available vehicle for widespread faith 
and order studies” (p. 222). Although the report sounds more like the 
“councils” speaking to the churches than the churches considering their 
common concerns through their conciliar instruments surely no one will 
question the conclusion of this section. 

One of the first studies which should be undertaken is implied in the re- 
port: “While councils or federations are not a church nor the Church, they 
have something of the nature of Church about them” (p. 219). Or, to put 
it negatively, the very existence of councils already reflects recognition of 
the inadequacy of our denominational structures to be and to represent the 
Church in the local community. In this connection the projected study on 
“the ecclesiological significance of councils of churches’”—and, we hope, of 
union and community churches—should lead to some live discussion and 
clearer understanding as to the visible nature of the Church and its unity. 

The report helpfully warns against certain dangers of cooperative and 
partial unity: “success” may be accepted as sufficiency; councils may be 
satisfied with participation of only segments of the Christian community; 
cooperative comradeship may be mistaken for Koinonia; communication 
between segments of the church may stand in the way of communication 
with the whole and with other segments. 


A Word to Disciples 


Disciples can scarcely quarrel with the report of this section. With the 
exception of a few congregations which consider themselves self-sufficient, 
we are strong for cooperation in local and state councils. We welcome an 
encounter on issues of faith and order at local levels and through councils. 

As a people who have recognized “ecclesiological significance” in all 
kinds of associations among Christians—seminaries, mission agencies, wel- 
fare societies, as well as local congregations—we eagerly anticipate the 
projected studies on the meaning of councils and other “extra churchly” 
bodies for the nature of the Church. 

We may, however, need to do some serious preparation in terms of the- 
ological studies before we are ready to participate effectively, or even to 
articulate what may be a sub-conscious feeling for the wholeness of the 


body. 
SECTION 7: AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM IN CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


The Report of the Section 
Of the four sections in Division II, this section, more than the other three, 
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has taken strides over some old and much-worked areas, and is ready to 
advance on new issues. 

Surprisingly enough, it is this section which has moved into new territory. 
Apparently not content to describe the churches’ differing concepts and 
practices of authority in familiar terms of Tradition or Scripture or Holy 
Spirit, or of espicopal or presbyterial or congregational polity, the section 
carefully notes how each has aspects of the other, that “Each system finds 
its Christian authority in the sovereignty of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
in the commissioning of the apostles, in the continuing life of the Church, 
and specifically in the action of the Holy Spirit in the agents of church au- 
thority characteristic of its own system. Each depends on the Scriptures for 
the verification and illumination of its understanding of the Gospel” (p. 
227-8). In this sense, the section notes that every church recognizes as “‘au- 
thority” not one, but several inter-related channels of Divine action: Holy 
Spirit, Scriptures, continuing community of faith—in one instance called 
Tradition, in another consensus fidelium—‘“men called and sent” (p. 223). 
And even the radically individualistic systems find common ground with his- 
toric churches in that “every church recognizes a vital personal relation- 
ship of the individual to Christ, together with the supreme importance of 
conscience under the Gospel as the individual’s guide in belief and conduct. 
In addition, the element of consent under the Gospel is and has always been 
a factor in the exercise of Church authority; and the consensus of the faith- 
ful on the acceptance or rejection of a decision or decree has in all Christian 
ages been a genuine part of the Church’s governmental process” (p. 229). 

In this statement, Section 7 may not have resolved a very difficult area of 
disunity, but if the statement is accepted by participating churches there rep- 
resented, the conversation can at least move to what is implied as the next 
stage; namely, the place and authority of the diverse “agents of church au- 
thority” (see above) in the inter-relationship of Holy Spirit, Scriptures, 
Tradition, etc. And, still another step ahead for some of us, the relation 
of agents of authority in administration or functional matters to agents of 
authority in “questions of doctrine and discipline” (p. 226). 


A Word to Disciples 


Here the report speaks to Disciples and to some others about the need for 
serious study. Our “agents of authority” over organizational and “func- 
tional” life are very loosely related, if at all, to any agents of authority over 
matters of faith and order—even if one assumes that the only authority over 
the latter is—the individual—or the local congregation. But can one so far 
separate faith from being from function? Or, if not clearly separated, must 
these not be clearly inter-related? But, in what kind of agent or structure? 
We cannot evade with a general disdain for “authority” the fact that we are 
obedient to several authorities at this point. Our personal spiritual integrity 
and the well-being of the brotherhood requires that we consider their inter- 
relationship. 
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There is another suggestion which Disciples may find helpful to their 
problem with “autonomy,” viz., that there is a proper place and responsi- 
bility for the local church, another place and responsibility for all the con- 
gregations in the neighborhood, another for the historic denomination, and 
another for the world-wide manifestations of the Church Universal (p. 
222). It might be a good discipline and guide for our own life and work to 
try to spell out our responsibilities at these various levels. 

One further point, if there are any who assume that unity is possible or 
desirable largely because of inter-church similarities of concern, practice or 
polity, let him read on the unity to which Christ calls us is “in the differing 
convictions we tenaciously hold as men under authority from Christ in his 
Church” (p. 227). 


SECTION 8: THE VARIATIONS IN DENOMINATIONAL POLITIES 


The Report of the Section 


The central issue undertaken by Section 8 is basic to all four sections of 
Division II, and underlies the important questions of baptism and the eucha- 
rist; namely, the way and shape in which God takes form in his redemptive 
activity in history, i.e., questions of incarnateness, visibility, historicity, 
form. 

Section 8 began on the assumption that “visibility and historicity are. . . 
essential to the life of the Church... (but that) few of the external struc- 
tures (transitory forms) can be universally necessary to the Church’s exis- 
tence” (p. 231). The real problem in the ecumenical fellowship is not, 
therefore, whether outward forms are necessary, but which outward forms 
are of the esse, the sine qua non, and which of the bene esse of the Church. 
Essential forms the section calls “order,” whereas temporary forms are 
called “organization.” 

To get at an essential order, the section then takes up the given functions 
of the Church; namely, proclaiming the good news, administering some kind 
of visibly identifiable signs of God’s grace, and maintaining and governing 
itself as a visible fellowship for the above purposes. So far, so good. But 
here our ways part; for one person concludes that these three functions 
require one specific statement of the good news, another person a different 
Kerygma; or one pre-supposes a specific kind and manner of sacrament, Or 
a specific kind of ministry for the ordering of the fellowship, while another 
follows different sacraments and ministry. Holding any of these in specific 
shapes or forms and excluding other shapes of sacrament, ministry, or word 
means division. 

Here is the deadlock Faith and Order has not previously been able to 
break. And like previous Faith and Order conferences, Section 8 paused 
here to reiterate agreements and disagreements. It then proceeded to sug- 
gest an area for possible break-through, i.e., the ministry. “All differing 
theories and practices of the ministry claim some apostolic precedents or 
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authority. ... The Church cannot function as the Church unless it maintains 
. .. the true Christian ministry which Christ wills for his Church and to 
which the apostolic tradition bears witness. ... We suggest that the criterion 
of essential functional order defined by apostolicity . . . will lead to certain 
preliminary conclusions (namely) . . . that, while catechisms, liturgies and — 
polities belong to the sphere of organization, the apostolic tradition of doc- 
trine as embodied in Scripture belongs, together with the sacraments and the 
ministry, to the Church’s fundamental order” (p. 236). 

The conclusions of Section 8, both implicit and explicit, will need some 
careful study at this point. If the section intends, as it seems to imply, that 
“apostolic succession” is therefore of the esse of the church, then pros and 
cons alike will attack this inadequate and a priori piece of reasoning. And as 
a matter of fact, it may be precisely in our thought processes, including 
semantics, that some profitable work could be done. If, for example, a Con- 
gregationalist is ready to admit that the episcopacy is of the bene esse of the 
church, and even generally so, can he really maintain that it is not ipso facto 
of the esse of the church—and never raising the question of mechanistic 
succession. The present conversations between the Church of South India 
and the Lutheran Church in Germany are illuminating at this point. 


In any case, Section 8 will have stirred up, we trust, a live discussion 
among the churches, deeper study, and, we hope, continuing debate and ex- 
perience together. 


A Word to Disciples 


Some Disciples may want to herald this part of the section’s report as 
indicative that they have at last been heard: the Church on earth is, visibly, 
one; essential structure restored from the New Testament; organization use- 
ful, not essential; calling on all churches to turn again to the Scriptures and 
the apostles for their criteria of order. But when it becomes evident that 
what is called for here from the New Testament is some kind of “apostolic 
tradition” including a specific kind of ministry, then do we really want the 
“New Testament Church” restored? 

Part two of the section’s report consists of eight points by way of evalua- 
tion of plans or injunctions to planners of union. We are grateful for these 
discerning claims, valid not only for union negotiators, but for our denomi- 
national life as well: 

1—“Spiritual unity” is not enough. 

2—The faith of the Una sancta, not just of merging groups, must be rep- 

resented. 

3—Communions with no essential differences cannot avoid the impera- 

tive to early union. 

4—The relation of historical continuity and apostolicity must be clear. 

5—Respect the belief of each tradition that God has called into being. 

6—Reflect an attitude of repentance and conviction. 
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7—Recognize the nature and effect of social and cultural factors in 
church development. 
8—Train the congregations in ecumenical consciousness and responsi- 
bility. 
What relevance have these insights for current discussion of Brotherhood 
“re-structuring?” How are they to be applied? 


Division III. The Nature of the Unity We Seek 
in View of Cultural Pressures 


The conference structure of sections within a division made it possible 
for certain general conclusions about cultural pressures to be stated at the 
outset. 

The emphasis on the necessity for theological analysis of our cultural 
problems (p. 239) reflects current efforts to find a basis in dogma for all our 
actions. It is not one which general Disciple thought has considered in the 
past. 

The introduction weakens itself somewhat, after pointing out that it is not 
contended that “the cultural pressures themselves are of God,” nor that “the 
cultural factors represent a pressure toward unity,” but that “they make up 
the social milieu in which the churches now exist.” This latter phrase has 
been obvious for so long that the divisional summary could have contended 
without delay and more strongly for its earlier emphasis on the need for a 
theological approach to the problem of cultural pressures. 

There follows a summary of agreements with the first two divisions on 
theological matters plus a sixth point which not only sets out the basic dis- 
agreements among the delegates in this division, as it states, but indeed it 
hits the issue in the church at large (p. 242). 

The report says that the unity we seek “will be the gift of God” (p. 243). 
Then it is rightly stated that we differ on the values for unity of cooperation 
through expediency or necessity, due to cultural pressures. Next, it is ad- 
mitted: “this does not mean that man should do nothing, for . . . God works 
through human life and actions.” Ending the argument, it is concluded “that 
merely human structures and manipulations are not decisive.” 

All this seems a somewhat forced effort to hew to currently popular the- 
ological lines, while succeeding only in discrediting views never held by any- 
one in the first place. 

The first of three positive conclusions states a sound course of action, but 
advocates something that seems to have been discredited in the mood of the 
earlier statements, by saying the pressures “are compelling us to strive for a 
manifestation of unity” more than we are now doing. A profound sense of 
our “corporate mission to society” is rightly urged upon the churches (p. 
245). 

The values in variant expressions are acknowledged. The report ends in 
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familiar, if vague, language: “‘we must allow God in his good time to use us 
together in unity” (p. 246). 

Disciples of Christ will have little difficulty acknowledging the necessity 
to meet the cultural pressures, overcoming them or taking advantage of 
them, as the case may be, in harmony with the spirit of this report. 

They ought not attempt to fit their actions into someone else’s theological 
pattern. We can have a useful “unity in diversity” in social action, without 
asking, or being asked, to share all of one another’s dogmatic orientation. 


It is true as Lausanne and Stockholm learned decades ago, that social ac- 
tion cannot be discussed or carried out, without theological implications, 
and theological bases. But social action is still probably one of the most 
likely places where we can make progress in our relationships without dog- 
matic agreement. 


History seems to bear out this conclusion. The cultural pressures are de- 
manding unity of Christian action, whether or not we agree on a theological 
definition of what we are doing. 


SECTION 9. THE MOBILITY OF THE POPULATION 


The Report of the Section 


The pre-Oberlin studies conducted by J. Leslie Dunstan made statistically 
certain this current history of mobility which the churches have virtually 
ignored. If 30-50% of a local church’s members come from some other 
tradition (p. 252), and many have come for other than theological reasons, 
it is doubtful if we really know the status of the congregation’s concepts and 
hopes at all. 

The full impact of the heterogeneous church on such questions as de- 
nominational loyalty and theological agreement is not faced in as great de- 
tail as necessary. Five suggestions are given (pp. 251, 252), all of which 
are to the good. More attention is given to the fine possibilities of such con- 
gregations, than to the imminent problems. 

How can one pastor, reared and trained in a given tradition rightly en- 
courage the best use of all the heritages present in such churches? Perhaps a 
multiple ministry from various backgrounds would help, providing such 
ministers were united in love and determination. 

The great danger, which receives little attention in the report, is that such 
congregations become “good social fellowships” of well-meaning people, 
without sufficient doctrinal orientation to demand Christian action on their 
part. 
A second factor is the fact that local churches, in spite of the mixed back- 
grounds of the members usually remain tied to one national body of 
churches. How shall the leaders seek to instruct the people? Must they all 
be oriented in the one denomination? Some effort in this direction surely is 
necessary. But care must be taken (and this is advocated, p. 253, #23), to 
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make full use of the faith and history which individuals bring with them 
from the other churches. 

__ Finally, we would ask others, and ourselves, are we sufficiently concerned 
about the recruitment of a ministry to meet these changing needs? And, do 
we understand the effect of these modern “mobilite” congregations on the 
lack of a consistent program of recruitment? What is everybody’s business 
| is sometimes nobody’s business. 


A Word to Disciples 


The Disciples of Christ are the only people in the councils who were born 
on the frontier, mobile from the very beginning. 

Have we learned anything about keeping up with people on the move, 
subsidizing church buildings by the settled churches in communities where 
new people are hard pressed to establish their homes, which we could share 
with all? 

It sometimes appears that we are among the slowest to admit our respon- 
sibility in this matter. 

The nucleus of all our first congregations came from two or three existing 
churches. What “message,” or organization, or other appeal, made a unity 
of these people? If we know, then all churches made up of mobile people, 
could profit by our experiences. 

In spite of the fact, realized in the report, that all sorts of people, cul- 
turally, theologically, and racially, now live in the same communities, there 
is still a great tendency for people to settle in small neighborhoods with 
those somewhat like themselves. 

This poses a question to Disciples of Christ. Are we sufficiently alert to 
the need for new churches, and the necessity to corral individuals into our 
existing churches, where our approach is the one most likely to serve best? 

Sometimes, the fact that “we have no church” in a particular location, is 
taken as ample proof that we need one there. We ought to be sure that we 
are carrying our share of the total load. We are limited as to how much we 
can do, as all groups are, though all could do more. 

Therefore, careful study on both counts, new churches and solicitation of 
new families should always be made, so that we do not dissipate our efforts, 
or duplicate the efforts of others. 

Finally, we are among the churches with worship services and total pro- 
gram easy to change and adapt to changing needs. If our congregations have 
been freely chosen by others for some particular reason, are we making sure 
that we meet their other needs, of which they may not be aware? 


SECTION 10. GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


The Report of the Section 
This section did well to define at the very outset, what it was going to talk 
about and what was to be omitted. 
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Lest some imagine that there need be very little contact between church: 
and government, the section carefully listed fifteen such contacts, and called: 
it a “partial list” (p. 258). This list is hardly to be denied, even by those: 
who seek to do so. We are related to the state. i 

Considerable attention is given to chaplaincies and the tendency to create: 
a “general Protestant service” (p. 260). This is true, to some degree. But! 
many chaplains, including some Lutheran, Orthodox, Protestant, Episcopal, 
Southern Baptist and other ministers, provide a denominational service to) 
maintain their distinctiveness, and sometimes for proselytizing purposes. | 

The close relationship of church and government in the chaplaincy pro~ 
gram is not faced very carefully, although the implications for Christian, 
unity are well recognized. 

The most significant question asked, might well have been pursued: 

“What are the results of cooperation—a clearer apprehension of truth, or a. 
blurring of our insights?” (p. 262). 

On the whole, the list of church-government contacts is ignored. A real 
policy for such matters is not proposed. Perhaps this seemed outside the: 
purpose of the conference. 

It is concluded that “response to governmental policies and programs” is: 
not “a primary source or motive of Christian unity” (p. 262). This cer-: 
tainly ought to be true. However, modern history provides some example 
where governmental policies were the cause of Christian cooperation, even) 
unity, when no amount of doctrinal discussion had accomplished it. There-| 
fore, the report is true, in adding that united response to opposition “may be; | 
the providence of God.” If we could only learn how to maintain the unity! 
after the danger has passed, this would be to take full advantage of adver-| 
sity. | 
A Word to Disciples | 

As Disciples, we study this report with one great, recurring question, 
“Have we really considered carefully any aspect of the issues raised?” 

Without forsaking individual freedom, or that of the local body of Chris- 
tians, we need to think of what message our whole church has on Christian 
citizenship. We, like other Protestant bodies, find duly selected social action 
committees unable to speak anything much for the church as a whole. So, 
they speak their own best judgment, and we agree, or criticize, depending 
on our understanding of the situation. 

Often, ministers may speak of governmental policies in the most general 
terms, but seldom do we expect them to lead us in extended, difficult study 
and research toward a course of action that is Christian. 

The search for unity in these matters is as difficult as at other points. This 
is sometimes due to the fact that our members take their politics more seri- 
ously than their religion; complacency, here, as at every point, takes its toll. 

Since much of the report concerns the chaplaincy, in all its phases, we 
note some questions for Disciples on the matter. What really happens to a 
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Disciple chaplain and his “witness” in united service under government aus- 
vices? Do we really care? 

It would seem that here is another place where both word and example 
sould further the cause of unity. There need be no boasting. But encourage- 
nent should be given the men to do what many others cannot really do, and 
how how unity can be a reality. 

Finally, do we really care whether we carry our share of the chaplaincy 
oad in the armed forces, in the veterans’ hospitals, in institutions and in 
ndustry? True, enough men volunteer to fill the quotas. But, it is left en- 
irely to the individual. 

If this is a way to promote unity, then a church born for this purpose 
should take personal interest in seeing that the job is done. 


SECTION 11. FORCES AT WORK ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


[he Report of the Section 


The efforts of the churches to provide a campus religious life are about 
as divided as our efforts in other fields. The section is to be commended for 
leclaring at the outset the need for a united effort that will “reduce the 
scandal of our divisions” (p. 265). It is also wisely recognized that the 
~ampus is an excellent place for “ecumenical encounter”! 

Several questions could be put to the section. First, it is not completely 
lear whether the “Church” which is looking at the campus, is an organiza- 
ion, a doctrine, or a council. Perhaps it is all of these. 

The choice of the word “university” is unfortunate, even when footnoted 
(p. 264). It creates a false impression and a reader tends to forget the 
housand and more colleges. The section title, “The College Campus,” 
would have been better. 

The idea of a confrontation of church and campus ignores the obvious 
listorical fact that many hundreds of institutions were founded by and/or 
ire run by churches and church-related agencies. In reality, church is facing, 
9 working with college in many instances. 

In the list of “campus programs” (pp. 267, 268), the departments of reli- 
rion deserve a higher place than the bottom, even on state school campuses. 
t may be, and should be, that the most significant work is being done there. 

The emphasis suggested for all agencies ignores evangelism as a possible 
notivation to unity. The Intervarsity Christian Fellowship, which is listed, 
1as this as its chief motive. And, the common desire to “take Christ to the 
isaved” forms a bond of unity in Intervarsity among widely divergent 
vangelicals and fundamentalists. 

One wonders if a real program of ecumenical encounter were promoted 
m the campus if it would be as safe as we adults find it in Faith and Order. 
The students might want to act! ' 

There ought to be a clear-cut appeal for closer cooperation among cam- 
us denominational programs, and for organizational unity in many cases. 
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A Word to Disciples 


What is our motivation for campus work? Do we seek merely to “hold oun 
own young people,” or are we trying to help them implement our plea for 
unity, or are we really concerned that students hear and proclaim the whole 
Gospel? “ | 

Disciples of Christ should ask themselves, just as in the case of chaplain- 
cies, whether they are really concerned about the student’s religious life 
when he is away from home. Is it left for the parents to urge the student ta 
“be good,” or does the local church make an honest effort to see that he 
makes contact? 

What does our concern for unity have to do with our campus ministries? 
While the church should be wherever students are, there ought to be na 
emphasis on getting on the campuses simply to keep up with other denomi- 
nations. 

In how many places have we carefully explored the possibilities for coop- 
erative work with other churches in a united campus program? Have we 
seriously studied the implications of the United Campus Christian Fellow- 
ship which we have just voted to enter? In effect, do we really mean what 
we vote and say? 

In the light of certain splendid examples of campus work, and relative be- 
ginnings elsewhere, Disciples of Christ need to add the study of this task to 
the many others, both locally and nationally. | 

| 
SECTION 12. RACIAL AND ECONOMIC STRATIFICATION | 


The Report of the Section | 


The shortest of the sectional reports is perhaps the most carefully written. | 
As objectives for study there are posed, among others, two glaring conflicts. 
One of these is the conflict between theologians and local congregations in’ 
their “image of the Church” (p. 269). The other variation is between “de- 
nominational pronouncement and congregational acceptance.” Unity at 
these points would be no mean accomplishment. 

The theological framework of most of the report is in evidence here also, 
in the conclusion that “Christians have . . . assurance that God can and will 

. create a society where righteousness will dwell” (p. 270). And yet, it is 
lamented that “our ministry of reconciliation lags far behind our message.” 
We might well put more stress upon man’s ministry as an instrument for 
God’s use, lest some imagine that God will accomplish his purposes when 
he chooses, regardless of what we do. 

Over-emphasis on what God will do, in his own due time, is most con- 
soling to us, when we do not want to do anything about these issues anyway. 


There is no question that Christian unity can no more exist with social, 
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racial and economic barriers set up by ourselves, than it can with theologi- 
cal and ecclesiological barriers (p. 270). 


The greatest practical issue which this section raises is, “What course of 
action shall a congregation take when it finds its place of worship sur- 
rounded by people of different social and racial groups, no members of 
which are in this church?” 


The section rightly concludes that to move the building where “our kind 
of people” live easily brings on the temptation to ignore the unchurched in 
the former neighborhood (p. 271). 

They might well have suggested that at least the congregation could keep 
the old building and some of the members could assume a ministry to those 
who live there. 


There is a quite rational approach to the whole problem, with little at- 
tempt to let the Scriptures speak on the subject. Perhaps it is assumed that 
the conclusion could be shown to have a solid basis in the Bible. 


A Word to Disciples 


The section speaks to Disciples just about as it does to all Christians. We 
have grouped ourselves, to a certain degree. We cannot easily assume that 
rich and poor, and the great middle-class are any more at home together in 
our churches than in certain others. 

Some of our churches exclude socially, if not by constitution, members of 
other races, the conditions varying with the times (as in the case of war 
with Japan), or the section of the country where one or another group lives. 

The real question may be whether the psychological factor is not the 
dominant one. People feel “different;” they like to be “unique.” Adherence 
to Christian teaching about the brotherhood of man, does not alter individ- 
ual or group feelings of uniqueness. Even within the congregation, there 
are all sorts of intimate groupings. 

The danger is that we attempt to classify people as to their worthiness of 
Christian fellowship, on the basis of our personal desires. We may belong 
to a large congregation and never even know some members. But we do not 
question their oneness with us. The fact that we are in a different social 
stratification from other Christians may cause us to assume that we are not 
brethren at all. We had better come to know such people before we dismiss 
them, if we still believe in unity. We have stood in the front line of “plead- 
ers” for unity; do we also mean racial and social unity? 

Disciples, as others, are moving church buildings to the suburbs. Are we 
assuming any Christian responsibility for those left behind? If it is not our 
duty, whose is it, to preach Christ in the old neighborhood? 

If there are to be limitations of any sort for membership in the unity for 
which we have pled for a century and a half, we need to let our sister 
churches know that. Let us rather make our plans together, as brethren. 
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CONCLUSION 


Our final word about the Oberlin conference must be one of deep thanks- 
giving to God. We are grateful that a concern for the unity of the church 


brought together such a large and competent company of concerned dele- | 


gates from so many North American communions. We express our appre- 
ciation for the spirit in which they labored together and for the growing con- 
cern among church administrators and theologians for the realization of our 
unity in Christ. In spite of contrary evidence cited earlier in the response, 
we trust that the number of parish ministers and church members concerned 
for Christian unity will grow significantly and that the appearance of this 
document may contribute to that end. 


It is doubtless a disappointment to some that Oberlin did not strike off a | 


clear and compelling outline of “the nature of the unity we seek” with a 
point-by-point program for its achievement. But we recognize the over- 
whelming difficulty of the task that was undertaken, complicated by the fact 
which the delegates admitted: “we are not unified in our understanding of 
the unity we seek” (p. 168). While all of us long for a clearer indication of 
the ultimate goal than the North American Conference was able to give, we 
readily consent that the work of the conference has done much to stimulate 
and to clarify thinking on the subject. If we cannot perfectly describe the 
ultimate destination to which God calls us, we have been left in no doubt 
as to the direction in which he would have us set out. 


As we reflect on our earlier responses to Amsterdam, Lund, and Evans- 
ton, we realize that this Response to Oberlin has much more the character 
of a commentary and much less of the quality of rejoinder than did they. 
Some reasons are apparent. Oberlin was a North American conference; the 
differences between us and our neighbors are not so sharp as those which 
set us off from fellow-Christians in other continents and cultures. The reit- 
erated emphasis on biblical theology seems to have shaped the report of 
Oberlin more largely than that of any previous conference. Perhaps we Dis- 
ciples are finding ourselves more at home in the theological world of Faith 
and Order. Certainly we have already begun to recognize the divine demand 


upon us for the reformation of our own life in fuller accord with his will | 


for the wholeness of his church—a demand which he makes on every com- 
munion—and we may be less inclined to speak up in defense of some in- 
herited peculiarities which may be of little consequence. But our ability 
more fully to accept this report is surely a testimony to the conviction gladly 


and repeatedly expressed at Oberlin that the area of our agreement has in- | 


deed been enlarged. For this fact we are humbly grateful. 


As we think of our own responsibility, we are deeply mindful of our 
obligation as Disciples to do more significant work in biblical and theologi- 
cal scholarship than we have done in recent years. Surely it is a part of our 
ecumenical stewardship to encourage our ministers and professors in the 
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ind of scholarly work that will enable them to contribute significantly to 
iture Faith and Order studies. 

(In this connection we are grateful for the contribution of our publishing 
ouse, The Bethany Press, in undertaking the publication of the official re- 
ort of the conference as well as the study manual, A Guide to Christian 
nity, by George L. Hunt, and the volume of essays, Christian Unity in 
orth America, edited by Dean J. Robert Nelson. ) 

More crucially we affirm our obligation as a communion of Christians to 
old ourselves constantly under the judgment and redemption of God upon 
is church, that we may not distort our witness because of pride or tradition 
tr fear of complacency, but may manifest in our common life and our will- 
ness to identify ourselves with the whole people of God our loving obedi- 
nce to the Lord and Head of the whole Church. 
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APPENDIX { 
Disciples of Christ at Oberlin* 


Delegates appointed by the International Convention 


7 Hampton Adams, minister Park Avenue Christian Church, New Yorl 
member New York Study Group 
6 William Barnett Blakemore, dean Disciples Divinity House of the Un 
versity of Chicago; member Chicago Study Group 
6 Lin D. Cartwright, editor The Christian-Evangelist, St. Louis 
4 Alfred Thomas DeGroot, professor of Church History, Brite Colleg 
of the Bible, Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth 
11 Halbert E. Gulley, Department of Speech of University of Illinoi: 
Bloomington 
9 Irvin E. Lunger, dean Transylvania College, Lexington 
3 John E. McCaw, dean The Divinity School, Drake University, De 
Moines 
10 Ian McCrae, minister student work University Christian Church, D 
Moines, Iowa 
9 Mrs. George E. (Margaret R.) Owen, housewife and former mission 
ary, Indianapolis 
5 John Paul Pack, minister University Christian Church, Seattle, Wast 
ington; member Seattle Study Group 
4 Parker Rossman, executive, Campus Christian Life, The United Chris 
tian Missionary Society, Indianapolis 
2 Howard Elmo Short, professor church history, College of the Bible 
Lexington, director local pre-Oberlin studies 
8 Robert Tobias, associate executive secretary, Council on Christia: 
Unity; professor of ecumenical theology, School of Religion, Bute 
University; at Oberlin: chairman of Division IT 
12 Robert Frederick West, minister Hillyer-Memorial Christian Church 
Raleigh; secretary Durham Study Group | 


Delegates appointed by the All-Canada Committee 


3 Howard Oliver Wakelin, minister Regina Avenue Christian Church 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
4 Kenneth Swayze Wills, Canadian Council of Churches, Toronto 


Youth Delegates 


Richard N. Johnson, student College of the Bible (Lexington); ap 
pointed by United Student Christian Council 


* Note: the number preceding the name indicates Section assignment. The positio: 
indicated is that held at the time of the conference. 
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msultants 


) John W. Harms, executive vice-president, Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago 


) Edwin Kirtley, chaplain, United States Army 


Virgil E. Lowder, secretary, Houston Council of Churches, Houston, 
Texas 


} Charles Clayton Morrison, contributing editor The Christian Century, 
Chicago 

/ Ronald E. Osborn, professor of church history, School of Religion, 
Butler University; editor, Encounter; alternate member, Committee on 
Arrangements 

, Roy G. Ross, general secretary, National Council of Churches, New 
York 

_ Mrs. James D. (Mossie A.) Wyker, minister at large, department of 

social welfare, The United Christian Missionary Society; president 

United Council of Church Women 


yerseas Consultants 

. Ronald William Graham, student, The Divinity School, Drake Uni- 
versity; representing Australia 

2wards 


Paul A. Crow, student, College of the Bible, Lexington; Hartford 
Seminary Foundation 


aff 
Mrs. Paul Crow 


hers 
Darrell K. Wolfe, book editor, The Bethany Press (publisher of the 
Official Report) 


OTHER DISCIPLES WHO WERE MEMBERS 
OF OFFICIAL STUDY GROUPS 


istin 

Joe W. Bailey, professor 

John Barclay, minister University Christian Church 
mnolulu 


Donald Legg, minister First Christian Church 
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Minneapolis 
Forrest Richeson, minister First Christian Church 


Nashville 
Arthur W. Braden, minister Vine Street Christian Church | 


Langdon Gilkey, professor of theology, School of Religion, Vanderbil 
University 


Pittsburgh 


William R. Vivrett, minister East End Christian Church; secreta 
Pittsburgh Study Group | 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Hayden Stewart, minister Central Christian Church 
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